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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

ARISTOTLE ON MAN AND THE STATE 

Sir: 

In the July issue of your magazine in an article on Men and Nations, Aris- 
totle is quoted as follows from Jowett's translation: 

It is evident that the State is a creation of nature and that man is by nature a political animal. 
The State is by nature clearly prior to the family and the individual, since the whole is of neces- 
sity prior to the part. 

Professor Brown interprets these sentences as "Aristotle's assertion that 
man is the product and not the creator of organized society". I venture to 
think that this is a quite mistaken interpretation of the idea, and that Aris- 
totle would not have recognized his thought in the transformation to which 
Professor Brown subjects it. 

We moderns never easily realize the extent to which Greek thought is 
permeated by the assumption of final causes. Criticism today seeks origins 
in efficient causes; the classical Greek (as also the theologian of the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation) sought origins in the end which nature (or God) 
was assumed to have had in view. Aristotle's full thought was something 
like this: 

The city-state is the perfected ideal of civilization foreordained by the decrees of nature; there- 
in each one of us [thus the Greek Jowett translates as "individual"] and the family as well find 
the raison d'etre of their existence; just as the whole implies the existence of parts which find 
the explanation of their being and nature in the purpose subserved by the whole. 

It is curious that the illustration of Aristotle, "since the whole is of nec- 
cessity prior to the part," should not have put one on guard. For, to take 
■spintpov as implying priority in time is meaningless. How could the whole 
be prior to the parts save in the purposes of nature? Is not the teleological 
implication overwhelmingly obvious? 

Lack of space forbids a reference to the full argument of the Politics, which 
is indisputably destructive of the thesis that Aristotle ever thought or said 
that man was the product and not the creator of society. One could more 
properly demonstrate that such a conception would have been to that great 
critic wholly incomprehensible; for it is informed with the assumption of 
efficient causes and therefore strictly alien to Greek thought. 

Charles H. Bubb. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 



